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Uy Victor Hu(;o 

T//C Jun-o-storv of '' I.es j\//sc'ra/>/c-s,'' condcjiscd by Jij-nes/ I)ige7'soll , and illustrated by 
Bayard^ Brian, Dc Ncuville, Hacnens^ I/crsent, Morin, Vogcl and Zicr. 

Chapter X\'i 



AS 'lO PKOPI.K THAT INTKRKST US 

The revolutionary yeairs, 1831 and 1832, contain the most peculiar and striking 
moments of history. 

Louis Phillippe and the government of 1830 had a hard life of it from the 
beginning. Scarce installed, it felt everywhere the vague movements of faction 
beneath the foundations of 
July, which had so recently 
been laid, and were yet 
anything but solid. Dark 
storm-clouds were col- 
lected on the horizon; a 
strange, gradually increas- 
ing shadow was extended 
over men, things, and ideas. 
Everything that had been 
hastily suppressed stirred 
and fermented. Toward 
the end of April, 1832, 
matters became aggrava- 
ted. A glimpse could be 
caught of the lineaments 
of a possible revolution. 
France was looking at 
Paris, and Paris at the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. The 
government was purely 
and simply put upon its 
trial, and men publicly dis- 
cussed whether theyshould 
fight or remain quiet. The 
meetings were sometimes 
periodical. At certain ones 
there were never more than eight or ten present, and they were always the same, 
but at others anyone went in and the room might be crowded with men and women. 

Among these semi-public revolutionary coteries was the Society of the Friends 
of the A^ B. C, of whom we have already heard, meeting now in the Cafe 
Musain, now at a wine-shop called Corinthe. It had made a sort of census of 
the disaffected people, and to each member had been assigned 
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WHISPERING WORKMKN 

had been groping. He had seen 
loved, the old man whoappeared 
her father, the strange beings 
Avho were his only interest and 
sole hope in this world; and at 
the moment when he fancied he 
should grasp them, a breath 
had carried off all these sha- 
dows. He could no longer 
convince himself of the name 
which he had felt so certain be- 
longed to her, for The Lark 
was evidently a nickname ; and 
then, what must he think of 
the old man? Did he really 
hide himself from the police? 
AVas he the father of the girl? 
Was Thenardier what he said 
he was? However, he believed 
in Thenardier sufficiently to 
borrow a five-franc piece, once 
a week, and send it anony- 
mously to that misjudged vil- 
lain at the prison of J. a l''orce. 
One sole swi^ct idea was left 
him, — that the girl had loved 
him, a!id loved him still. This 



political work, even the stupid and 
drunken Cirantaire having to look after 
the workmen at the Barriere du Maine. 

Such was the volcanic social condi- 
tion of the faubourgs of Paris at the 
time of the fracas in Thenardier's room 
which Marius had witnessed. 

The moment the police left the 
rookery with their prisoners, Marius 
hastened away and spent the night with 
Courfeyrac, and early next morning- 
moved into Courfeyrac's (juarters all 
of his belongings, leaving no address 
with the portress of Maison Oorbeau. 
He did this not only because the house 
had become hateful, but becai.se he 
did not wish to appear as a witness at 
the trial of Thenardier. 

Two months elapsed. Marius was 
heart-broken, for his life was once more 
plunged into the mystery in which he 
igain momentarily and very closely the girl whom he 
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sustained his rectitude and kept his head clear in spite of his loss of aim and 
energy; and having learned that a suburban piece of ground near the small stream 
<;f the Gobelins was called ''the lark's field," lie went there daily. 

Javert meanwhile was greatly put out. He had not been able to capture or 
trace the escaped prisoner of his prisoners; Montparnasse and Claquesous had 
slipped from the clutches of his men while going to the station, and Marius had 
disappeared. The other bandits were locked up, but occasionally managed to 
communicate (by those 
mysterious methods culti- 
vated by criminals for use 
during the j^eriods of in- 
carceration for which they 
must always prepare) with 
each other and the outside 
world, where Eponine and 
Azelma were soon again at 
liberty; and one of their 
plottings was against a cer- 
tain isolated house in the 
KuePlumet; but Eponine, 
to whom the project was 
referred for enquiry, re- 
])orted that the '' job" was 
not feasible, and so this 
]ilan was abandoned. The 
old botanist Maboeuf, poor- 
er than ever, still lived in 
his little garden at Auster- 
litz, where Marius occa- 
sionally visited him, and 
one evening the old man 
was amazed by a visit from 
a ragged girl (Eponine), 
w h o learned from hi m 
where Marius was to be 
found and then vanished ; 
but by way of thanks, and 
without a word, this rag- 
ged girl had drawn water -^ ''-^'^^s night in 1832 
from the well (which was beyond the botanist's strength) and had moved up and 
down the garden watering all the plants, while Maboeuf poured blessings on her head, 
more pleased that she should succor his plants than worried about himself. 

A few days afterward she came suddenly upon our young gentleman, and 
tried all her coquetry, but aroused his interest only when she told him she knew 
where his lost love was living, and could take him there; this, with rare unsel- 
fishness, she proposed at once to do, and they went off across the city togetner. 
^ 'J'hus the people we know disported themselves upon the surface of this seeth- 
ino: cauldron of the underworld of Paris. 
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Chapter XVII 



THE HOUSE IN 'I'HE RUE PLUMET 

At that time there was in the Rue Plumet, Faubourg St. Germain, a small one- 
storied house, surrounded by a large garden. This house had been built for his 
mistress by a grandee of the previous century, and behind it was a narrow yard with 
a cottage of two rooms, in the back of which was a secret door, communicating by 
a winding passage between high walls and a second secret door, with a solitary 
part of another street, Rue de Babylone. It had fallen into partial decay, but was 
still furnished, when, in October, 1829, two years previous to the latest incidents 
of our story, it was hired and put into good condition by a middle-aged man who 
came to live in it with a young girl and a stammering old woman-servant named 
Toussaint, who was excellent because she neither asked nor answered questions. 

This tenant was Jean 
Valjean, who had recently 
left the convent and 
brought away with him 
Cosette. His reason for 
this step was a simple but 
characteristic one: he 
perceived that Cosette 
was growing up in the way 
inevitably to become a 
nun ; and he felt that she 
ought not to be permitted 
to do so without having 
seen something of t h e 
world and deciding after- 
ward whether she wished 
to abandon it. He him- 
self would have been con- 
tent to remain the gardener 
of Little Picpus all his life. 
He discovered the house 
in the Rue Plumet and hid 
himself in it, retaining 
possession of his adopted 
convent-name, — Ul time 
Fauchelevent. At the same 
time he hired two other 
lodgings in Paris, so that 
he might attract less atten- 




LOUIS PHILLIPPE AS A TEACHER 

(Before Louis Phillippe became king, he had been an exile in Switzerland, 
where he gave lessons as a means of support) 



tion than if he always remained in the same quarter ; and that he might not be taken 
unawares, as on the night when he so miraculously escaped from Javert. These 
two lodgings were of a very mean appearance, and in two quarters very distinct 
from each other, one being in the Rue de I'Ouest, the other in the Rue de I'Homme- 
arme. He spent a few weeks now and then at one or the other, taking Cosette 
with him, and leaving Toussaint behind; but, properly speaking, Jean ^^aljean's 
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house was in the Rue Plumet, and it was only there that Cosette felt at home. 
Cosette and the servant occupied the pavilion, where she had the best bedroom, 
with the painted press, the boudoir with the gilt beading, the president's drawing- 
room with its hangings and vast easy-chairs, and the garden. All through the 
Avinter Cosette's small house was warmed from top to bottom, while Valjean him- 
self lived in the sort of porter's lodge at the end of the back yard, which was 
furnished with a mattress and common bedstead, a deal table, two straw-bottomed 
•chairs, an earthenware water-jug, a few books on a plank, and his dear mysterious 
valise in a corner, but he never had any fire. 

Daily Jean Valjean took Cosette for a walk, leading to that sequestered alley in 
the Luxembourg, or often to some family, poor and sick; but no stranger ever 
visited the house. All three 
never entered the house except 
by the gate in the Rue de 
Babylone; and Valjean fan- 
cied that no one had ever 
noticed them through the rail- 
ings of the front garden, 
which was a charming ruin of 
all that the fanciful taste of 
the early eighteenth century 
•could devise in ornamenting 
.such a spot. 

In this retired house books 
.and m u s i c and gardening 
made life pass happily enough 
for Cosette, and Valjean felt 
safe and serene. The seasons 
passed, and there came gradu- 
ally the growth from girlhood 
into woman, the development 
•of form and grace, consci- 
ousness of beauty and desire 
for admiration and pretty 
clothes. Only one thing in 
-all this disquieted her father, 
— the fact that the young lady 
now liked the front garden so 
much better than the back ^^ ^ revolutionary caf6 

yard, where her flowers grew, and of which her father was so fond and careful. 
It was in the first period of this blooming into womanhood that Cosette and 
Marius noticed one another. Both were just ready to be kindled, and Marius 
went eiway confiding and Cosette restless, but the sun of his presence in the 
Luxembourg day after day warmed her heart into the flame of spontaneous love. 
She daily awaited impatiently the hour for the walk; she saw Marius. They did 
not speak, they did not bow, they did not know each other, but they met; and like 
the stars in the heavens, which are millions of leagues separate, they lived by 
looking at each other. It is thus that Cosette gradually became a woman, and was 
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developed into a beautiful and loving woman, conscious of her beauty and igno- 
rant of her love. She was a coquette into the bargain, through her innocence. 
All situations have their instincts, and old and eternal Mother Nature warned 
Jean Valjean darkly of the presence of Marius, and taught him cordially to detest 
the young mem, without knowing him. He became alarmed, as the reader 
knows, and abandoned the Luxembourg. Cosette did not complain, but he 
could not help noticing that she grew distraught and sad as months went by and 

the young man was not seen by 
either. Her listless mannner 
matched herpallor, and Jean 
Valjean became exceed- 
ingly anxious, so that both 
suffered and each tried to 
conceal it from the other. 

Chapter XVIII 

FATHER M A B CE U F ' S 
MIRACLES 

About a month after the 
terrible incident in the 
jondrette garret, when tjie 
awful burn in his arm had 
been cured, and Jean Val- 
jean had resumed his habit 
of long rambles at night, 
Little Gavroche had wander- 
ed out to the village of Aus- 
terlitz and w a s prowling 
about the garden of Father 
Maboeuf, trying to steal an 
apple, when he heard Mother 
Plutarch telling the old man 
that they had nothing to 
eat, for the baKer and 
butcher and landlord would 
no longer give them credit, and 
Maboeuf replying that it could not 
be helped — he had no money. 
Little Gavroche curled down 
in a warm nook by the wall, and was thinking of sleep, in spite of no supper, 
when two figures appeared approaching over the lonely and dusky common. 
''Here are two coves," Gavroche growled, 
. The first figure seen:ied to be some old bowed citizen, more than simply 
attired, who walked slowly, owing to his age, and was strolling about in the star- 
light. The second was straight, firm and slim; he regulated his steps by those of 
the man in front; but suppleness and agility could be detected in his voluntary 
slowness. This figure had a rose in its mouth, and was familiar to Gavroche; for 
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it was ]Montj)arnasse. (iavroche at 
(jnce began observing, for it was evident 
that one of those men had projects 
upon the other, and ai^ instant later, 
the attack, a sudden and hideous 
attack, took i)hice; it was the attack of 
a tiger (jn an antelope, of a spider on 
a fly. Montparnasse threw away the 
rose, leaped upon the old man, grappled 
him and clung to him, and a moment 
after one of these men was beneath the 
other, crushed, gasping and struggling, 
with a knee of marble on his chest; 
l)ut the man on the ground was Mont- 
l)arnasse I At length there was silence 
and Montparnasse ceased struggling, 
(iavroche muttered aside, ''Is he 
dead?" The worthy citizen had not 
uttered a word or given a cry; he 
rose, and Oavrochc heard him say to 
Montparnasse, "Get up." 

Montparnasse did so, Init the citizei> 
still held him. Montparnasse had the 



IN THE STREETS 

humiliated and furious atti- 
tude of a wolf snapped at 
by a sheep. Every now 
and then he gave starts like 
a wild beast caught in a 
snare, wildly writhed his 
limbs, and tried to escape. 
The old gentleman held the 
rufifian's two arms in one 
hand with the sovereign 
indifference of absolute 
strength. The old man's 
reverie lasted some time; 
then, gazing fixedly at 
Montparnasse, he mildly 
raised his voice and ad- 
dressed to him in the dark- 
ness where they stood a 
sort of solemn appeal, of 
which Gavroche did not 
lose a syllable, but which 
was wasted on Montpar- 
nasse. '' Now go," he con- 
cluded, '^'and think over 
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^vhat 1 have said to you. You are on the wrong road ; robbery is the hardest of 
labors. By the bye, what did you want of me? my purse? here it is." 

And the old man, releasing Montparnasse, placed his purse in his hand, which 
jNlontparnasse weighed for a moment, then let it glide into the back-pocket of his 
coat. All this said and done, the old gentleman turned his back and quietly re- 
sumed his walk. 

Who was the old gentleman? the reader has doubtless guessed. Montparnasse, 
in his stupefaction^ watched him till he disappeared in the gloom, and his contem- 
plation was fatal to him. While the old gentleman retired Gavroche advanced. 
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He had assured himself by a glance that Father Maboeuf was still seated on his 
bench and was probably asleep; then the gamin left the bushes, and began crawling 
in the shadow behind the motionless Montparnasse. He thus got up to the young 
bandit unnoticed, gently insinuated his hand in the back-pocket of the fine black- 
cloth coat, seized the purse, withdrew his hand, and crawled back again into the 
shadow like a lizard. Montparnasse, who liad no reason to be on his guard, and 
who was thinking for the first time in his life, perceived nothing, and Gavroche, 
when he had returned to the spot where Father Maboeuf was sitting, threw the purse 
over the hedge and ran off at 
full speed. It fell on Father 
Mab(jeuf's foot and awoke him. 
He stooped down and picked 
up the purse, which he opened 
without comprehending any- 
thing. It held six napoleons 
and some change. 

''It has fallen from heav- 
en!" cried Mother Plutarch. 

Chapter XIX 

COSETTE IS ALARMED AND 
THEN REASSURED 

Cosette's sorrow, so poig- 
nant and so sharp four or five 
months previously, had, with- 
out her knowledge, attained the 
convalescent stage. Nature, 
spring, youth, love for her 
father, the gayety of the 
flowers and birds, filtered 
gradually day by day, and drop 
by drop, something that almost 
resembled oblivion into her soul. A dandified young officer of Lancers used to 
pass the house sometimes, and there was almost a flirtation of smiles between 
them before Cosette bethought herself. The officer was Theodule, the favorite 
nephew of Aunt Gillenormand, but she did not know that. 

In the first fortnight of April, Jean Valjean went on a journey, as he was ac- 
customed to do at lengthened intervals. Even Cosette did not know where he 
went, but had noticed that these journeys, which lasted two or three days, usually 
took place when money ran short in the house. 

She was usually perfectly unconcerned by his absence, but this time thought 
she heard a man walking in the garden, and made haste to tell her father the 
moment he returned. A'^aljean was alarmed, and watched night after night, but 
could find nothing wrong, and the sense of security came back to all of them. 

But, a few days afterward, a very curious incident occurred. In the garden, 
near the railings looking out on the street, there was a stone bench, protected 
from the gaze of passers by a hedge, although it would have been an easy task 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SECRET GARDEN 



to reach it by thrusting an arm through 
the raihngs and hedge. One evening 
in this same month of April Jean Val- 
jean had gone out, and Cosette, after 
sunset, noticed upon the bench a kirge 
stone, which certainly had not been 
there when she passed a moment 
before. Cosette looked at it wonder- 
ingiy, until the idea all at once struck 
her that someone had placed it there 
— a thought which frightened her so 
that she fled to the house and barred 
every window and door. 

'J'he whole night through she saw 
the stone as big as a mountain, but at 
sunrise Cosette laughed at her terror, 
saying, as she dressed herself: 

'' There was no more a stone on the 
bench than there was a man in the gar- 
den. I dreamed of the stone like the 



rest. I shall not be a coward!" 
She dressed herself, went 
down into the garden, and felt a 
cold perspiration all over her — 
the stone was there. But this 
only lasted for a moment, for 
what is terrifying by night arouses 
curiosity by day. 

*' Nonsense I" she said, ''I'll 
see what this means." 

She raised the stone, which 
was of some size, and there was 
something under it that resembled 
a letter; it was an envelope of 
white paper. Cosette seized it; 
there was no address on it and it 
was not sealed up. Still, the en- 
velope, though open, was not 
empty, for papers could be seen 
inside. Cosette no longer suffer- 
ed from terror; nor was it curios- 
ity; it was a commencement of 
anxiety. Cosette took out a small 
quire of paper, each page of 
wdiich was numbered, and bore 
several lines written in a very nice 
and delicate hand. She looked 
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for a name, but there was none; for a 
signature, but there was none either. 
For whom was the packet intended? 
probably for herself, as a hand had 
laid it on the bench. From whom did 
it come? She looked at the sky, the 
street, the acacias all bathed in light, 
the pigeons circling round an adjoining 
roof, and then her eye settled on the 
manuscript, and she said to herself 
that she must know what was inside 
it. This is what she read : 



y^^ 

^ 




'^Love is the salutation of the 
angels to the stars .... 

''Separated lovers cheat absence 
by a thousand chimerical things, which, 
however, have their reality. They are 
prevented seeing each other, and they 
mysterious ways to correspond. They 
lio-ht of the sun. the sighs of the breeze, 



'^-^r- 
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cannot write, but they find a number of 
send to each other the song of birds, the 
the rays of the stars, and the whole of 
creation; and why should 
they not? All the works 
of God are made to serve 
love. Love is sufficiently 
powerful to interest all 
nature with its messages 
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''Oh, spring, thou art 
a letter which I write to 
her .... 

"The future belongs 
tv2n more to hearts than 
to minds. Loving is the 
only thing which can 
occupy and fill the immens- 
ity, for the infinite needs 
the inexhaustible .... 

"I have met in the 
street a very poor young 
man who was in love. 
His hat was old, his coat 
worn, his coat was out at 
elbows, the water passed 
through his shoes, and the 
stars through his soul." 

This was o n I y one 
sheet ; there were a dozen ; 
but they did not seem long 
or foolish to Cosette. Each 
of these mysterious lines 
flashed in her eyes, inun- 
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dated her heart with a strange light, suddenly and gently revealed to her the 
whole of love. 

And now, from whom could these pages come? Who could have written 
them? Cosette did not hesitate for a moment — only from one man — from him! 
Daylight had returned to her mind and everything reappeared. She experienced 

an extraordinary joy and a 
profound agony. It was he ! 
he who wrote to her ! he had 
been there ! his arm 
^ had been passed 

through the railings! 
While she was forget- 
ting him he had found 
her again ! But, had 
she forgotten him? no, 
never! She was mad 
to have thought so for 
a moment, for she had 
ever loved, ever ador- 
ed him. She ran and 
locked herself in her 
bed-room, to learn the 
letter by heart and 
finally hide it in her 
bosom. 

The whole day 
through Cosette was 
in a state of bewilder- 
ment. She said to 
herself that an inter- 
vention of the angels, 
a celestial accident had 
restored him to her. 
Oh, transfiguration of 
love ! oh, dreams ! This 
celestial accident, this 
intervention of angels, 
',;".'' was a pellet of bread 
hiding a message sug- 
gesting a burglary, written on 
tissue-paper, and cast by one 
robber to another over the 
prison-walls of La Force, from the Charlemagne's yard to the lion's den! 

AVhen night came Jean Valjean went out, and Cosette arranged her hair in the 
way that best became her, and put on her prettiest dress. Yet she was only going 
to walk in the garden ; and as it grew dark, she reached the bench and sat down. 
The stone was still there, and she laid her beautiful white hand upon it, as 
if to caress and thank it. All at once she had that indescribable feeling which 
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MAIDEN MEDITATIONS 

at me in the Luxembourg 
Garden, nearly a year ago. 
Then you disappeared. At 
night I came here — fear noth- 
ing, no one sees me — and once 
I heard you singing. Do I 
offend you by remembering 
these things?" 

^'Oh, my mother!" she 
murmured, and sank down as 
if she were 'dying. He seized 
her in his arms and pressed 
her to his heart, not knowing 
what he did. It seemed to 
him as if he were accom- 
pHshing a rehgious act and yet 
committing a profanation. 
She took his hand and laid it 
on her heart; he felt the 
paper there, and stammered: 
'•You love me, then?" 
''Silence; you know I do." 



persons often experience even without 
seeing, when some one is standing 
behind them. She turned her head and 
rose — it was he. He was bare-headed, 
and seemed pale and thin, and his 
black clothes could be hardly dis- 
tinguished. His face was lighted up 
by the flush of departing day, and by 
the thoughts of an expiring soul. 
Cosette, though ready to faint, did not 
utter a cry; she slowly recoiled as she 
felt herself attracted, but he did not 
stir. Through the ineffable sadness 
that enveloped him she felt the glance 
of the eyes which she could not see. 
Then she heard his voice, scarcely 
louder than the rustling of the foliage, 
as he murmured, — 

''Pardon me for being here. My 
heart is swollen. I could not live as I 
was. Have you read what I placed on 
the bench? Do you recognize me at 
all? Do not be frightened. Do you 
remember that day when you looked 
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How came it that their lips met? How comes it that the bird sings, the snow 
melts, the rose opens. May bursts into Hfe, and the dawn grows white behind 
the black trees on the rustHng- toj)s of the hills? One kiss, and that was all; 
both trembled and gazed at each other in the darkness with flashing eyes. They 
neither felt the fresh night nor the cold stone, nor the damp grass, nor the moist 
soil — they looked at each other and their hearts were full. She did not ask him 
— did not even think of it — how he managed to enter the garden, for it seemed 
to her so simple that he should be there. 

Gradually they conversed, and exi)ansiveness succeeded the silence which is 
plenitude. The night was serene and splendid above their heads, and these two 

beings, pure as spirits, 



told each other everything 
— their dreams, their 
intoxication, their ecstacy, 
their chimeras, their de- 
pressions, how they had 
adored and longed for 
each other at a distance, 
and their mutual despair 
when they ceased to meet. 

" Do you remember," 
Marius repeated again, 
ever returning as lovers 
will to the time before the 
precious revelation — '* Do 
you remember that day 
when you looked at me, 
now so long ago? It was 
in the Luxembourg Gar- 
den near the CTladiator,and 
the days on which you 
passed before me were 
June 1 6 and July 2. It 
is nearly a year ago. 1 
did not see you again for 
a very long time. " 

Marius paused for a 
reply, but the girl remain- 
ed silent, and after a mo- 
ment he went on, talking 
of his disappointment. 

CIAVROCHlf: WATCHES THE APPROACH 01<' MONTl'A RN ASSi: '' J Cnquircd O'f t ll C 

woman in the Garden who lets out chairs, and she said that you no longer came 
there. You lived in the Rue de TOuest on the third-floor front of a new house. 
You see that I know. I followed you— what else could I do? And then you 
disappeared and the concierge did not know or would not tell me where you had 
gone. I fancied that I saw you pass once as I was reading the papers under the 
Odeon Arcade, and ran after you— but no; it was only a person wearing a bonnet 
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like yours." 

Both were silent for a few moments, 
just for the joy of sitting silent beside 
one another. The moonlight sifting 
through the gently waving leaves, the 
fragrance mingled in the exhalations of 
breathing foliage and innumerable 
blossoms opening to the coolness of the 
night, the delicious thrilling plaint of 
a nightingale in some garden almost 
out of hearing — these things came 
sensuously to their minds, but were 
unheeded. Then Marius resumed his 
almost whispered talk, leaping from 
the past to the present; and Cosette 
never noticed that he had omitted the 
important information as to how he had 
discovered her retreat; perhaps he did 
not notice the omission himself. 

"At night," he said, "I come 
here. Fear nothing — no one sees me. 

I come to look at your window, and I walk very softly that you may not hear me, 

for you might be alarmed. The other evening I was behind you: you turned 

around and I fied. Once I heard you sing and was happy. Does it harm you that 

I should listen to you through 

closed shutters while you are 

smging? No, it cannot harm 

you. You see you are my 

angel, so let me come now 

and then — and — oh! if you 

only knew how I adore 

you! " 

They confided to each 

other, in an ideal intimacy 

w h i c h nothing henceforth 

could increase, all their most 

hidden and mysterious 

thoughts. They told each 

other, with a candid faith in 

their illusions, all that love, 

youth, and the remnant of 

childhood which they still 

had, brought to their minds; 

their two hearts were poured 

into each other, so that at the 

end of an hour the young 

man had the maiden's soul 

and the maiden his. They :^ioNn'.-\K.\.\ssE le.\rns .\ li:sson 
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were mutually penetrated, enchanted and dazzled. 
It is a magic power which it would be difficult to 

understand, were we to read in a book 

this conversation made to be carried -^ 

away and dissipated like smoke. Take ":.■-' 

away from these whispers of two lovers 

the melody which issues from the soul, 

and what is left is only a shadow, and you , -^ 

say, '* What, is it only that?" Well, yes, /.^^^ }/ -^ 

— child's play, repetitions, laughs at noth- vj 

ings, absurdities, foolishness, all that is 

the most sublime and profound in the world! 

The only things which are worth the trouble 

of being said and being listened to. The man 

who has never heard, the man who has never 

uttered, these absurdities and poor things, is an 

imbecile and a wicked man. 

Cosette's entire person was simplicity, in- 
genuousness, whiteness, candor and radiance, 

and it might have been said of her that she was 

transparent. She produced on every one who saw her a sensation of April and 

day-break, and she had dew in her eyes. Cosette was a condensation of the light 

of dawn in a woman's form. It was quite simple that Marius, as he adored, 

should admire. But the 
truth is that this little 
boarding-school miss, just 
freshly turned out of a con- 
vent, talked with exquisite 
penetration, and made at 
times all sorts of true and 
delicate remarks. Her 
chattering was conversation 
and she was never mistaken 
about anything, and con- 
versed correctly. Woman 
feels and speaks with the 
infallibility which is the ten- 
der instinct of the heart. 

When they had finished, 
when they had told each 
other everything, she laid 
her head on his shoulder 
and asked him — 

*'What is your name?'* 
"Marius," he said; ''and 
yours?" 

**Mine is Cosette." 




THE lover's shadow 



(To be continued) 



